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tyrant of Syracuse, defeated the Carthaginians with a loss of
one hundred and fifty thousand men, as we are informed by
Diodorus and Plutarch.

Not discouraged, the Carthaginians of the next generation
renewed their attempts, and in B. c. 343 got possession of
the town but not the citadel of Syracuse. Still this success
was not lasting, and two years later the Carthaginians were
all but driven from Sicily. Other invasions were made in
340 and 339 B. c., but had no better results. The Cartha-
ginians were beaten back by Timoleon and finally begged for
peace.

This peace lasted nearly a generation. War then broke
out again between Carthage and Syracuse, of which city
Agathocles was tyrant. A Carthaginian army again besieged
the town of Syracuse, and Agathocles replied by transporting
Ms army to Africa and attacking Carthage. This resulted
in relieving Syracuse, and brought Carthage to the verge of
ruin (311-306 B. c.). This carrying of the war into Africa
is interesting as a prototype of the later invasions of the
Eomans. In 278-276 B. c. the Carthaginians were again on
foot and again besieged Syracuse. This city called to its aid
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, then in Italy. At first in a large
measure successful, Pyrrhus was eventually compelled to
leave Sicily. Carthage, however, retained much of her hold
on the island, keeping her most important western city, Agri-
gentum, and more than half its superficial area. Her next
opponent in Sicily was Home.

In the wars thus summarized there is little of military in-
terest. They are merely given to show with what equipment
and experience in arms Carthage entered into her great
struggle with Rome.

The two great western cities had long had some connec-nd men, and a not inconsider-
